Fifty Years of Iron and Steel

then unknown. Iron rails from all the roads
in the South which were accessible to the North-
ern armies were brought to this mill, cut up
and made into piles with new puddle iron for
heads, and rerolled into sections of from fifty to
sixty-five pounds per yard. The manufacture
of iron and open-hearth steel, and more partic-
ularly pig iron, is today in a very prosperous
condition throughout the South and I predict for
the industries in that section increased prosperity*

An additional word about Captain "Bill"
Jones will not be out of place in this connection,
since he was, in a sense, the South's most nota-
ble contribution to the progress of American
iron and steel industries. Captain Jones was
for a time one of the most important practi-
cal men in the Carnegie plants. He was an
inventor, and a manager of great ability. When
the Civil War broke out he was employed at
Chattanooga, Tenn., but on account of his
Northern sympathies felt obliged to leave that
section. He worked his way to Johnstown,
going up the river on a steamboat. He was
killed in a gas explosion at one of the
Carnegie furnaces. Had it not been for his
untimely death he might have become one of
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